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THE FEELING FOR FORM IN PSALM 104 


KEMPER FULLERTON 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


HAT I have to offer may seem to be nothing more than 

an idle fancy. I am by no means certain that it is any- 
thing more than that, myself. Yet possibly the time will not be 
misspent if it is devoted to a renewed contemplation of one of 
the most beautiful psalms in the Psalter, Ps. 104. Whatever 
may be thought of my conclusions, I trust what is said may do 
its part in stimulating anew a relish for the sheer beauty and 
the religious significance to be found in the study of that 
literature to which it is our glad privilege to devote our lives. 
Is this psalm susceptible of a strophical analysis that is at once 
simple and natural and at the same time reveals the beauty of 
the poem more fully than has hitherto been recognized? The 
key to the analysis is, of course, the first chapter of Genesis. 
The account of the creation in that chapter is followed through 
the first five days. This is not done in any mechanical fashion. 
The author of Ps. 104 is a real poet and not a pedant. He 
allows himself various liberties, as we shall see. Nevertheless. 
when Gunkel and Staerk, because of the poetic variations from 
the scientific’ account of the creation, fail to relate their analysis 
definitely to thé sequence of the creative days, they ignore the 
most outstanding factor in the structure of the psalm. 


1 When the first chapter of Genesis is spoken of as a scientific account 
of the creation, I, of course, mean that it is scientific from the point of 
view of ancient times. And by the way, the mistake is often made of 
supposing that the interest of Gen. 1 is primarily scientific. It is not. 
It is religious. What the author of Gen. 1 was trying to do was to 
express a great religious and theological idea in the terms of the best 
science of his day. From this point of view he takes his place with the 

4 
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Ewald long ago saw that the prevailing rhythmical figure was 
the ten-line stanza, and this has been accepted by Cheyne and 
Duhm. But is this pattern regular? Should the attempt be 
made to reduce it to regularity? Ewald and Cheyne do not try 
to do this; Duhm does. Gunkel, Cobb and Staerk present 
increasingly irregular strophes. Briggs, on the other hand, by 
means of very determined sawing and planing, which leaves a 
great litter of shavings behind him in the shape of glosses, 
reduces all the stanzas to eight lines. The result is a very 
wooden poem, indeed. May there not be a golden mean between 
these extremes which does justice both to the apparent regularity 
and the apparent flexibility of the poem and relates the two 
characteristics to each other in such a way as to bring out a 
new beauty in the form of the psalm. 

1) If we turn to vs. 19-23 we discover a stanza describing 
the work of the fourth day of creation. A couplet is devoted to 
the creation of the sun and moon (v. 19; the stars are left un- 
mentioned), and a quatrain each to the night (vs. 20, 21) and to 
the day (vs. 22, 23), the whole rounded out in exactly ten lines. 
The finish of this stanza is perfect. It advances from sunset to 
sunset in accordance with the Hebrew method of reckoning the 
day and depicts the mystery and terror of the darkness and the 
serenity and security of the day in an inimitable way. 

2) In vs. 5—9 we have the description of the first half of the 
third day’s work, the creation of dry ground, and again the 
thought is rounded out in an admirable manner in ten lines. 
But the ten lines group themselves somewhat differently than in 
the case of vs. 19-23 into two couplets, vs. 5 and 6, a quatrain, 
vs. 7 and 8, and a couplet, v. 9. In other words within the main 
pattern of the ten-line stanza we have various subordinate 
figures. The beauty of this stanza is probably not surpassed 
in the Old Testament. Here the poet clearly shows his in- 
dependence of his original. He sees the world with all its variety 
of mountain and valley reposing beneath the surface of the Deep, 
and then at the divine command the waters part and the 


Alexandrine theologians and with all that company of earnest but often 
misunderstood souls who seek to relate their religious experience to the 
best thought and the fullest knowledge of their times. 
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beautiful world is seen to emerge, the mountains rising and the 
valleys falling, before the poet’s kindling eyes. 

The divisions in vs. 19-23 and vs. 5—9 are so obvious and the 
expression of the thoughts so perfect that there is general 
agreement upon them among commentators. Only Dr. Briggs 
is an exception. He cuts out vs. 8 and 20 in the interest of his 
eight-line division. But from an examination of these two 
stanzas we may draw one conclusion of great importance for 
our further investigation. This poet is a master of form and of 
expression. But if so, we have the right to expect the same fine 
craftsmanship in the remainder of the poem, unless in so short 
a lyric he nods incorrigibly. 

3) In vs. 1-4 as they stand there are ten more lines, probably 
arranged in two couplets, vs. 1a, 1b and vs, 1c—2a, a quatrain, 
vs. 2b—3, and a couplet, v.4, as in the case of vs. 5—9. Lines 
3 and 4 are evidently parallel. Therefore line 2 must be taken 
with line 1. Unless the psalm were studied as a whole it might 
seem natural to take line 1 as an introductory line, possibly a 
liturgical addition, separate from what follows. But it cannot be 
separated from line 2, and there is no reason why the two lines 
together should not be the introductory couplet of the first 
stanza. In view of the certainly of the ten-line division in the 
two cases thus far examined this seems by far the most natural 
view to take. In this initial stanza the creative acts of the 
first two days, creation of light and of the firmament, are clearly 
present in the poet’s mind. With the light and the sky are 
very beautifully associated the clouds and winds and lightnings. 
We certainly have not caught our poet napping here. 

3) Thus far we have discovered three stanzas, describing the 
first two days of creation (Stanza I), the first half of the third 
day (Stanza II) and the fourth day (Stanza V). In the creation 
story there was the creation of plant life on the second half 
of the third day. We are not surprised, therefore, to find in 
vs. 10-18, i. e. between the account of the creation of the dry 
ground on the first half of the third day and of the heavenly 
| bodies on the fourth day, references to plant life, trees, grain, 
wine, oil. It thus becomes certain that the poet is intentionally 
following the order of the creative days. But instead of the 

4* 
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ten-line stanza which we have found hitherto, we now have a 
stanza in its present form of exactly twenty lines. This is at 
once reassuring and also disconcerting. It confirms the view 
that the number ten which has thus far been seen to dominate 
the structure of the stanzas is not a fancied fact but a real fact 
in the psalm. On the other hand the fact that the present stanza 
is twenty lines raises a query. Could there have been originally 
two stanzas here, later combined by accident into a single long 
stanza? In either case it is evident that the poet is especially 
attracted by the thought of the loveliness of growing things and 
enjoys lingering upon it. There is more independent elaboration 
here than anywhere else in the poem. If we examine these 
twenty lines more closely, several things at once strike the 
attention. a) In the first place there is the great emphasis upon 
water, ys. 10 and 14, How is the dry ground, the creation of 
which was described in the preceding stanza, to be prepared 
for the production of plant life? It must be irrigated. Water! 
That is the indispensable condition of luxuriant vegetation. This 
thought is a far more poignant thought to a dweller in Palestine 
than it is to us. We take water as a matter of course. Not so 
the Easterner. Where life is so close to the desert and rain 
confined to certain seasons of the year the wonder of water 
is appreciated far more than it is with us. Hence it is not 
astonishing that a stanza dealing with plant-life should be, as it 
were, saturated with the idea of water. b) Again, this water is 
carefully traced to its two main sources, the springs and the 
streams that flow from them, v, 10, and the rains, v. 13°. c) In 
the third place the rains are immediately associated with the 
growth of what may be called the great staples of life, the herb- 
age for the cattle, and grain and wine and oil for the nourish- 
ment and pleasure of man, vs. 13-15. According to the present 
text the trees also seem to depend upon the rain, though this is 
left rather to inference from the present position of the reference 
(vs. 16 and 17) than directly stated. At v. 16 we arrive at our 
first ambiguity. The trees of the Lord are satisfied. Satisfied 
with what? We must go back to v. 13 to find out. But the 


2 The contrast between the Wadys and the mountains which is some- 
times drawn (cf. Duhm) is a subordinate contrast. 
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thought has been considerably diverted by the intervening verses, 
14 and 15, and the reference to the satisfaction of the trees in 
the present connection is not as easy and natural as we would 
expect from this poet. d) On the other hand the fountains 
are associated only with quenching the thirst of the wild asses. 
This is curious, when one stops to think of it, in a stanza which 
seems to be devoted to plant life and to water as the condition 
of plant life. e) But there is another and much greater difficulty 
in the verses. What is the antecedent of “them” can>y) in v.12, 
and how is this phrase to be translated? At this point the inter- 
preters have a hard time of it. Are the birds by the springs or 
over the springs or upon the springs, or over the wild. asses or 
by the wild asses? Even a Biblical exegete, who is capable of 
almost anything, would hardly say that they were wpon the wild 
asses. f) What about the leafy branches in v. 122? Where are 
the trees? g) Finally, what of the rocks as the home for the 
conies in v. 18? This terrain is also difficult for the unwary 
footsteps of the exegete. Has the thought in v. 18 anything to 
do with the rest of this section? It is no doubt suggested by 
the reference to the home of the birds, v. 17; but it is certainly 
not in keeping with the theme of plant life. Some may find in 
v. 18 an example of the poet’s naiveté. But I cannot feel that 
the kind of poet we have thus far found the author of Ps. 104 
to be would thus lose the thread of a thought which he has 
enjoyed so much as to give a double stanza to its elaboration. 
Cheyne has done much to clear up the difficulties of this section. 
By his transposition of vs. 16, 17 between vs. 11 and 12 several 
things are accomplished which Cheyne himself failed fully to 


# point out. a) A suitable antecedent is now provided for “them”, 


and the phrase is to be translated “wpon them” i. e. upon the 
trees (so Cheyne). b) The leafy branches of v. 12 now come 
appropriately after the mention of the trees v.17. c) The trees 
are now clearly seen to be watered by the springs. d) But most 
important of all, there is now the possibility of logically dividing 
the twenty-line stanza into two ten-line stanzas. The first of 
them deals with the springs, which water the timid creatures of 
the desert, and also with the trees, while the thought of the trees 
suggests the beautiful description of the birds singing in them. 
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The whole is a lovely oasis scene. The second deals with the { 
rain and associates with it the provision for man and beast. It 
seems to me that this suggestion of Cheyne is a real inspiration. 
Tt clears up all the difficulties of this section but one, and the 
result is strikingly beautiful. The one difficulty is what to do 
with the wild goats and the conies? Cheyne leaves them where 
they are in their cragy uplands in v. 18, which now follow vs. 13-15. 
This is impossible, in spite of the superficial coincidence that 
the stanza, on this arrangement, begins and closes with a reference 
to mountains. V. 18 cannot be separated from v. 17. The conies 
can maintain themselves in the text only by clinging desperately 
to the company of the stork. Duhm feels this, and in order to 
keep vs. 17 and 18 as close together as possible, arranges the 
stanzas as follows, vs. 10—12, 16,17 and vs. 18, 13-15. Most of the 
advantages of Cheyne’s transposition are lost in this arrangement, 
and the conies and the wild-goats are advanced to a position of 
dignity at the beginning of the second stanza which they do not 
at all deserve. There is no help for it, so far as I can see, but 
to chase these unfortunate little beasts out of the text altogether, 
if Cheyne’s transposition is adopted. The advantages gained by 
this transposition far outweigh the loss of these creatures. My 
idea is that two lines were lost from the fourth stanza at the 
time the original text was accidentally jumbled into its present 
arrangement, and later v. 18 was added under the influence of 
v. 17 by some one who did not apprehend the real purpose of the 
original poem at this point. 

The subordinate figures within the main pattern of these two 
reconstructed stanzas are as follow: a) a couplet v. 10, and 
probably two quatrains, v. 11 with 16, and v. 17 with 12; b) a 
couplet v. 13 and two tristichs v. 14 and v. 15. The last couplet 
is lost. 

4) Thus far five stanzas have been recovered, each of ten 
lines, in which the order of the creative days is carefully followed 
through the first four days. On the fifth day marine life and 
birds were created. But the poet has already dealt with the 
birds. Hence his next stanza deals only with the life of the sea. 
Strictly speaking only vs. 25 and 26 expressly refer to the subject. 
V. 24 is introductory. Yet it is a most appropriate introduction. 
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The poet has been thinking of all the varied life of the land, 
the birds, the cattle, the beasts of the forest, men themselves; 
but now when he turns to think of all that teeming life that 
moves below the sparkling surface of the sea, he cannot repress 
an exclamation of wonder at the abundance and variety of it all. 
How versatile, how inexhaustible is this creative wisdom of the 
Lord! But this stanza appears at last definitely to break with 
the established ten-line pattern of the preceding part of the poem. 
Does not v. 27 properly belong to what follows? This is the 
unanimous view of commentators. It is at this point that I will 
probably be accused of allowing my fancy to run riot. I cannot 
accept Duhm’s attempt to construct two additional lines out of 
vs. 24-27. To my mind it is artificial and improbable. I would 
challenge the view that v. 27 must necessarily be taken with what 
follows. If this verse be taken with what precedes the two lines 
necessary to complete the usual pattern are gained. But is this 
a legitimate arrangement? Does not v. 27 introduce the thought 
that is developed in vs. 28-30? Should it not, therefore, be 
associated with them? I would urge three considerations in 
support of my contrary arrangement. a) The construction of 
v. 27 differs from that of vs. 28-30. Every line but line 5 in these 
verses begins with a verb in the second person. This argument 
in itself does not carry much weight, yet taken with what follows 
it is not to be ignored. b) Of more importance is the fact that 
in the preceding stanza (v. 21) the thought of the dependence of 
the beasts upon the Lord for their food is expressly mentioned. 
It would therefore seem quite natural for it to be introduced 
again in connection with sea life, especially if it were the pur- 
pose of the poet to give a further stanza to the amplification of 
this thought. c) But most interesting of all is the beautiful 
arrangement which results from taking v. 27 with what precedes. 
Not only does it provide the desired number of lines for the 
sixth stanza, but it results in a seventh stanza in which there 
are just seven lines and this is a stanza devoted to the thought 
of God’s Providence. Is this only a conceit of mine or is this 
arrangement intentional? When it is remembered how almost 
Greek our poet is in his feeling for form, how beautifully he 
sculptures out his thoughts in his ten-line stanzas, is there 
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anything improbable in the view that in this seventh stanza, 
after he had finished his account of the creative works, he varied 
his pattern purposely for the sake of the beautiful effect? When 
such an effect can be so simply attained why not accept it? 
Every one admits that the next major pause falls at the end of 
vy. 30 and in vs. 28-30 there are just seven lines. If v. 27 is taken 
with what follows this leaves eight lines for the fifth creative 
day and nine lines for God’s providence. We have seen how 
Duhm invented two extra lines in vs. 24-27, and now he must 
invent another extra line for vs. 27-30, in order to carry through 
his ten-line arrangement. But his conjectures are quite uncon- 
vincing. On the other hand to accept eight-line and nine-line 
stanzas at this point is a needless departure from the symmetry 
of the poem. In the suggested arrangement the figures woven 
into the main patterns are: a) in vs. 24—27, two tristichs, v. 24, 
v. 25, and two couplets, v. 26, v. 27; b) in vs. 28-30, a couplet, 
v. 28, a tristich, v. 29, and a couplet, v. 30. In passing, the special 
beauty of this stanza on God’s providence should be noted. 
Our poet loves sunny landscapes, but at v. 29 a shadow falls 
across them. Yet he provides in vs. 28 and 30 a silver lining to 
the cloud. He cannot bring his stanza to a close with the solemn 
thought of v. 29. He must repeat in the closing couplet the 
thought of love and bounty in the first couplet though with a 
variation in which he sees the beautiful carpet of tender green 
unrolling over the arid landscape after rain as I have seen the 
sear hills east of Jerusalem soften into a myriad delicate tints 
of new created life after the same sort of blessing from on high. 

With this seventh stanza the hymn proper is concluded. 
The work of the sixth day, creation of animals and man, is not 
described. They have already been introduced in various ways 
in the preceding stanzas; what follows, vs. 31-35, is an epilogue. 
This section fares rather badly at the hands of the critics. Duhm 
sees in it another ten-line stanza if the last clause of v. 35 is 
omitted, but treats it with something of contempt, and it is 
usually regarded as a more or less scrappy agglomeration of 
ideas. I cannot share this view. This section was originally 
formed of two quatrains which are quite distinct in thought and yet 
related to each other in a very beautiful way. Observe how the 
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second line of v. 34 with its emphatic J takes up the thought in 
the second line of v. 31. The poem comes to its fitting conclusion 
at v. 34 where the poet offers his ‘effusion’ as a gift to his God 
(cf. Ps. 19 15 [14]). V. 35 is a liturgical addition which most 
unfortunately intensifies the shadow which our poet allows to fall 
across his bright visions at vs. 29 and 32. Vs. 29 and 32 express 
the awe of a deeply religious and sensitive soul who lives in that 
fear of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom. V. 35 voices 
in unfeeling terms the threats of a dogmatic theologian, who 
deals in fixed, unyielding formulas, unmindful of the vast com- 
plexity and infinite pathos of human life. 


NOTE ON THE TRANSLATION. It is not my purpose to enter 
into the more subtle questions of the text of this Psalm. But a few points 
in the translation should be explained or justified. Square brackets imply 
emendations. Parentheses are paraphrastic or stylistic developments. 


L 


The First and Second Creative Days: Light and Sky. 
Gen. 1 1-5, 6-8. 


1. Bless the Lord, Oh my soul, 
2. Oh,> my God, Thou art very great: 
3. With majesty and splendor Thou art robed, 
4, Veiling Thyself with light as with a mantle; 
5. (Who)‘ Stretcheth out the heavens as a tent-curtain, 
6. Who buildeth in the (heavenly) waters his reser- 
voirs (for the rain), 
7. Who maketh the clouds his chariot, 
8. Who marcheth on the wings of the wind; 
. 9. Making the winds his messengers, 
10. His ministrants (the lightning’s) fire and flame’ 


3 Delete the second mn. 

4 The question of the insertion or omission of the articles with the 
various participles in the Psalm is one to which different tastes will 
supply different answers. Duhm’s suggestion that it should be supplied 
with mwa is attractive, as the quatrain in lines 5—8 would thus become 
regular in grammatical structure. 

5 Read wd; with Bickell, Cheyne, Duhm, Gunkel, because of the 
preceding plural. 
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II. 


The Third Creative Day, First Half: Dry Ground. 
Gen. 1 9, 10. 


1. He hath established the earth upon its bases, 

2. That it cannot be moved for ever; 

3. The Deep as a garment did cover it,° 

4. Above the mountains the waters stand;’ 

5. At thy rebuke they flee, 

6. At the sound of thy thunder they haste away 

7. — (While) mountains rise (and) valleys fall® — 
8. To the place which Thou hast established for them; 
9. A bound has Thou set that they may not cross, 
10. That they may not return to cover the earth. 


III. 


The Third Creative Day, Second Half: Plant Life. 
Gen. 1 11-13. 


i. Who freeth® the fountains in the Wadys, 

2. Among the hills they course along; 

3. They - drink to all the beasts that roam in 
freedom,”° 

4. The wild asses slake their thirst, 


6 Possibly read mnp3, Duhm, Gunkel, Staerk. 

7 The verbs in lines 4—7 should be translated by presents. The 
emergence of the dry land from within the Deep, where it had been, as 
it were, waiting for the Lord’s command to come forth, is described as 
transpiring before the poet’s eyes. 

8 333%. Duhm would strike this out. The three-toned rhythm would 
thus be conserved, but a most picturesque and beautiful description would 
be marred, The deletion of line 7 by Briggs and Cobb is most unfortunate. 
The line is parenthetical (R. V.) and not to be joined with line 8. (A. V,, 
Gunkel, Staerk.) 

9 Compare Job 1215 where the Pi‘el off nbw is antithetic to “Wy. 

10 Literally, “all the beasts of the field”. The contrast is with the 
domesticated animals of v. 14. 
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5. The trees of the Lord are satisfied, 
6. The cedars of Lebanon which He hath planted; 
7. Where the little birds build their nests, 
8. The pious stork homes in the cypress trees, 
9. Upon them the birds of heaven perch,” 
10. (And) forth from the leafy foliage sound their song. 


IV. 
The Third Creative Day, Second Half: Plant Life Continued. 


v.13. 1. (Who)” watereth the mountains from his (heavenly) 
reservoirs, 
. With Thy mists (?)” the earth is satisfied; 
. Making grass to grow for the cattle 
. And herbage for the dumb servitors™ of man, 
. That they may bring grain forth from the earth; 
. (Making) wine (to grow) that gladdenth the heart 
of man, 
7. And oil to make his face to shine, 
8. And grain to strengthen the heart of man.” 
. 18. (9. Tho high mountains are for the wild goats,) 
(10. The crags a refuge for the conies.) 


11 For }i3¥ in this sense see Ezek. 31 13, cf. 17 23. 

12 Supply article (?); cf. v. 10. 

13 The text very doubtful. The translation accepts 7'xw3p cf. Ps. 1357, 
a conjecture offered by Kittel and Staerk, as one among a number of 
guesses, none of which is convincing. 

14 Read ny3y, i. e. service-cattle, parallel to mpm3, cf. Gen. 2614; 
Job 113; Kittel, Ehrlich. 

15 The construction of lines 5—8 is doubtful. The translation follows 
the solution proposed by Ehrlich, though the difficulties of it are admitted. 
On the basis of this view lines 3—8 make up two tristichs, the first of 
them, lines 3—5, referring to the provision for the cattle to enable them 
to do their work, the second, lines 6—8, referring to the provisions made 
for man. Ehrlich cites Dt. 1115; Gen. 24 32f.; Jd. 1921 as examples of 
the care for the domestic animals which characterized Israel. 
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V. 


The Fourth Creative Day: The Celestial Bodies. 
Gen. 1 14-19. 


. He made the moon (to rule) the festal seasons, 
. He made the sun” to know its setting; 

. Thou makest darkness and so night cometh, 

. Wherein all jungle-beasts creep forth, 

. The young lions roaring for their prey, 

. And seeking from God their food; 

. The sun cometh forth, they slink away, 

. And in their dens they crouch, 

. (Then) Men go forth to their work, 

. And to their labour until the even-tide. 


omn nm or w Do = 


_ 
oO 


VI. 
The Fifth Creative Day: Marine Life. 
Gen. 1 20-23. 


. How manifold are Thy works, Oh Lord, 

. All of them in wisdom hast Thou made, 

. The earth is full of Thy creatures; 

. Yonder Sea vast and broad-expanding — 


. Living things” both small and great; 

. There terrific (monsters) (?) move about” 

. Leviathan whom Thou hast formed to sport with; 
. All of them put their hope in Thee, 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. There are gliding things,” yea, without number, 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0. To grant their food in its (due) season. 


1 


16 Read Pi‘el with Aquila and Theod.; cf. Job 3812. So Duhm, 
Gunkel, Staerk. 

{7 wos and mn are here used of sea-life with clear allusion to Gen. 1 21. 
Vs. 24-26 have to do with marine life of the fifth day of creation. 

18 Read nie® with Gunkel, Kittel and Staerk, and cf. Job 416 39 20, 
as a possible solution of the difficult nvsx. While the supposition that 
the poet is here thinking of ships as living creatures no doubt furnishes, 
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VII. 


God’s Providence. 
Gen, 1 29-31. 


1. Thou givest them, they gather up, 

2. Thou openest Thy hand, they have their fill of good; 
3. Thou hidest Thy face, they are confounded, 

4. Thou withdrawest their breath, they expire, 

5. And to their dust return; 

6. Thou sendest forth Thy breath, they are created, 
7. And Thou renewest Nature’s face. 


EPILOGUE 


A 


Let the Lord rejoice in His works. 
Cf. Gen, 1 31. 


1. Let the glory of the Lord be forever, 

2. Let the Lord rejoice in His works; 

3. Who needeth but look upon the earth and it 
trembleth, 

4. Who needeth but touch the mountains and they 
smoke. 


in itself, a very beautiful and poetic thought, it seems hazardous to make 
it in the present connection. It is true that Khuenaten’s Hymn to the 
Solar Disk (see Breasted’s Translation in Petrie’s History of Egypt in 
the XVII th and XVIII th Dynasties, p. 215 ff.) with which our Psalm 
has so much in common, also introduces the ships; but there the intro- 
duction of them is perfectly natural. The question of the literary 
dependance of Ps. 104 upon the Egyptian hymn opens up perplexing but 
most interesting possibilities. 

19 The Pi‘el of this verb seems to be used especially in poetry, and 
I have therefore ventured to translate it in various ways suitable to the 
connection at vs. 3,10 and 26, 
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B 


The Poet will rejoice in the Lord. 


1. I will sing to the Lord while I live, 

2. Iwill make melody to my God while I still breathe;” 
3. Let (this) meditation™ of mine be sweet unto Him, 
4, I, yea I, will rejoice in the Lord. 


Liturgical additions. 


1. Let the sinners be utterly consumed out of the earth, 
2. And wicked men be no more. 
1. Bless the Lord, Oh my soul. 


20 Literally, while I still am. 
21 my alludes to the preceding poem just as "37 does at Ps. 19 15 (14). 


Postscript. A colleague of mine has suggested to me the possibility 
that the seventh stanza may include a delicate allusion to the creation of 
man. Compare line 6 with the idea in Gen. 27; also line 5 with Gen. 3 19. 
This would relieve, somewhat, the difficulty caused by the omission of 
the last creative act. But it would imply a use of the second creation 
story of which there is no indication in the rest of the Psalm. 
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Oo 
AN ARAMAIC FRAGMENT OF THE WISDOM 


OF SOLOMON 


ALEXANDER MARX 
JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


HE Apocryphal Books left relatively few traces in Jewish 

literature. Still there is evidence that some of the books at 
least were current in Spain in the 12 and 13™ centuries in 
Syriac texts transcribed into Hebrew characters.’ Of such 
transliterations of a book of the Peshita we have a much earlier 
specimen in the so called Targum on Proverbs. Of the Apoc- 
ryphal Books only one small text of the kind has come down 


to us in tolerable completeness, namely, the story of Bel and 
the Dragon which has been published by Neubauer as an 
appendix to the Book of Tobit, a Chaldee text, Oxford 1878.7 


1 Under this category we cannot count the quotation from the Peshita 
on Psalms which Ibn Aknin in his commentary on Canticles mentions 
in the name of Masliah ben El-Basak. The latter had been sent by the 
Gaon Hai to inquire from the Catholicos how his Syriac version trans- 
lated Psalm 1415. The reading given 7w™ ‘>y XD ‘yw RNwH (Neubauer, 
Notice sur la Lexicographie Hébraique, p. 168, 171) was evidently gathered 
from a Syriac copy in the possession of the Catholicos. The reading of 
the word *>» Neubauer declares doubtful. Steinschneider reads it and 
Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrift, II, 1863, p. 152—3, note **, corrects it into 73; 
our Peshita reads vos J umd Jssaiy Luase (The Peshitah Psalter, ed. 
Barnes, Cambridge 1904, p. 215). 

Steinschneider does not mention these references to the Peshita in his 
collection of quotations from the Vulgate and other Christian translations, 
Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, vol. 37, 
Breslau 1893, p. 230—231. 

2 Compare Néldeke, Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1879, p. 64. 
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Nahmanides knew similar texts of the book of Judith and 
the Wisdom of Solomon. Of the former he has a quotation 
(chap. 17, 8,11) which he curiously ascribes to a Susanna Scroll. 
He says in his commentary on Deuteronomy 21 14°: 


77H) Jww nd3o2 aNsw w> 
x™ny prs Sy sins 8235p 
7 Sy props 9D Sy mas 
sybrn xdonst ssnay Sy) xo 
"33 JN NOIND ISDA 
xv SINT Ny pnd 

wT3p pom 


Jol{y Jadso 33,000) 5,m07 
sad; Lojesx odo Sa 
te Sa eres) No Saco... 
fozc2 fgaras Ssco® fra 


aasoio ” pcre 
Jeadss 3 ppoeasy ha Ko 


". 4. Ail, opiasan oopdo 


-opt% aw flo 


Of the Wisdom of Solomon Nahmanides offers a more 
extended quotation (chapter 7 5-8, 17-21) in the introduction 


to his commentary‘: 


SPIT POINT oT NNN 
12 ND nadwst xo SNpoN 
SO stn mn ona xd) 


xsoyo wim wtdw> ws dnd 
nsw saxpani sndyd ws do7 


iL dol, Loo poksar ta pe 
004 pu” AaSad of pSsod ihuf 
-fsaSsd ws} sp fds m 
hoy Aso” .. Kilrae frase 


3 I quote from a beautiful fifteenth century MS. of the Seminary 
Library compared with the three incunabula editions going back to 
different MSS., Rome before 1480, Lisbon 1489, Naples 1490. Compare 
Briill, Jahrbiicher fiir Jiidische Geschichte und Literatur, Frankfurt a. M. 
1877, vol. iii, p. 6, note 12. The Syriac is found in Lagarde’s edition, 
Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi Syriace, Leipzig 1861, p. 104—5, and 
Ceriani’s photolithographic reproduction of the Ambrosianus, fol. 218 recto. 

4 According to Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebrea, Hamburg 1715, vol. i, p. 1047, 
Mublius reprinted a corrected text of this passage according to a MS. 
His book however is inaccessible to me. I follow Ceriani fol. 139 verso 
in the Syriac text which in a few minutiae agrees more closely with 
Nahmanides’ version than Lagarde. 

5 Grimm, Das Buch der Weisheit erklért, Leipzig 1860, p. 9, under- 
stands this word to mean “translated” instead of “written in Aramaic” 
as Voisin rightly put it (Observationes, in Raymund Martini, Pugio Fidei, 
Leipzig 1687, p. 126); “vidi librum Caldaice descriptum.” See the text 
quoted in note 7, 
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namnsi ns 7 deo wn 
ns np) xno AM * 
TOY 13 PIS RNYTNT NTN 
8D °D ON) NNNOND NOI JD 
pad ninva npn AN 3D 
52 AND NIT Ins wd Ww 
n9> my mes ohyd wx 
%9 JN NSSNA yD Naya WT 
mn °> XI ANP ANN MM 
pawn jo NY Al Nn nyt 
207 SM oY TDN (DDT 
JT ytd xmibad gow NNN 
NMONIOT pay Kody op 
IT pAnyso xohw sw 
“ay pT Sma “andw 
PTyap Saws PAA “3a 
NNOM XYYIT 8IND NINN 
PANIAWNa MNT AY SANT 
prom KNaVIT"OI NW3"3IT 
om 5 ‘ost ot 5 “pyr 

IYYT IT 


Juco WW Aocullo BA, 
wo Lilo .Kizco .sRsaans 
wh. om Mua;* {Paple Loi 

tLesiacc [ine wo 


opel —& Soe Hy, 001” 
po fral oped tad. » Ih 
jes? po,aro fads 
oka wo JraXieac Liaa”® 
Jrasto Lass) ladXvos Lisyy 
luiar weorfoi™” -lisy pian 
Ju.o® .Jacad, Copace 
oar that, (rave fussy 
Jas} wiay coatiuswo Juois 
§pom2 Wordiwo (hop [coo 
pre Sco [mor pyro Yo” 


Boe fhe 


The last verses Nahmanides quotes again in a lecture 
delivered in the Synagogue at Barcelona about 1265°: 


NMI SNA SIpsT wD. obwr yoy Toon maby aoxw 10> 
Op IT pad NMd3a NIT NAYS YTD ST Ind owe Ande! 
Moot pany so sd ew smd pray Kody 


6 Jellinek, Rabbi Mose ben Nachman’s Dissertation iiber die Vorziige 
der Mosaischen Lehre, gehalten in der Synagoge zu Barcelona. Zweite 
Ausgabe, Wien, 1872, p. 22. The passage is not found in the earlier 
editions and was first published from a MS. by Schorr, He-Chalutz, 
vol. viii, p. 158. The text is very corrupt and is only given here for 


the sake of completeness. 


5) 
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PTY) NWT TAM Mas Ay ..... SMT AMSaN ow 
PANAVNA NN PAY XNITT SNM KVyIT x3 "23197 
ome 5) ‘pas ot 52 sp ys prvom snas37 43 83 327 

“mat 37 


We find a more interesting reference to the book of Wisdom 
in another lecture of Nahmanides dealing with Ecclesiastes 
which he delivered in Gerona 1266 or 1267 shortly before he 
left Spain to settle in Palestine.’ Here he gives us a clear 
statement of his opinion of this book and the reason of its non- 
inclusion in the Canon. Of the authenticity of the book he 
evidently has not the least doubt. After speaking of the three 
Solomonic writings of the Bible he continues: “We find 
another book called The Great Wisdom of Solomon which is 
written in difficult Aramaic and the Christians have translated 
it from that language. I believe that this book was not arranged 
by the Men of Hezekiah, the king of Judah,* but that it went 
with the Jews to Babylon orally and there they fixed it in their 
language, for it only contains sayings of wisdom and has not 
been written by inspiration.” 

I doubt whether on the basis of these references one is 
justified in making the sweeping statement’ that “the Syriac 
version of the Apocrypha, transcribed in Hebrew characters, 
was known among the Jews in Spain.” 

But in Spain undoubtedly several Aramaic texts were current 
under the name of Solomon, and in the Zohar we find various 
references to such books. In one instance the Zohar quotes a 
passage which is ascribed expressly to the Book of Wisdom of 
Solomon but which probably belongs to a different circle of 
literature. The passage runs thus: 


7 bap was by j“an1n nw, ed. A. Z, Schwartz, Vienna 1913, p. 9: 
Dm TD en own pws aim madbws XN RNIN Npsw WD Ny ISD 
sv oxds mm pop npn wae Mp ny xdw swine sinm pwr yo fap 
wpm ma texs xd) mesn wt > ows wx ov mp dy Saad ony, 

8 Comp. Proverbs 251, 

9 Neubauer, The Book of Tobit, Oxford 1878, p. xiv. On the other 
hand, Dukes’ hypothesis, Rabbinische Blumenlese, Leipzig 1844, p. 33, 
that Nahmanides became acquainted with the Syriac text of Wisdom in 
Palestine turns out to be unfounded. 
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PIR PIO’. NON ox “sn ND ANdwT RNoWT wD. 
Smaw i993 yP 857 JOD «Mew Jord .ppT may jo 
“A sign for anger is paleness, a sign of foolishness is talk, 
and a sign of ignorance — boasting”.” 
Two quotations from the Wisdom of Solomon which occur in 


the Zohar Hadash are even more foreign in subject-matter to 
our Wisdom. The first’ runs thus: 


7D yanw Pox) xDD NOowT RNIN SDD. NWR DT 
prsbee Sp xy ps daa "yonwe jimbo. xX™EDS “DN 
NVTAD JIT IN PIN AD MPN) PRSY peo poxdn Spo 
N*DID NIM ANY NNT MAP WAWOT IN kwow NTT xdp 
pads Ip ay pros mySwxd Cnet) RITA “DION PINT 


(For thus we find in the book of the Wisdom of Solomon:) 
“And when these four (the AWN of Ezekiel) gather together in 
their journeys, the noise of their journey is heard in the whole 
heaven like the voice of many of the high angels who are called 
(Daniel 7 10) ‘thousand thousands and ten thousand times ten 


thousand’ and like the voice of the one servant who serves 
before the high king. And this gathering of theirs at the time 
when he is going to make goodness emanate upon them is the 
most important of all of them.” 

The second” is: 


now on xevows Sow moby m7 NNT NOD pM 
Sinn xodwad xnvyt sonns m2 Pest sPmep 83907 “yp 


10 Zohar, Numbers, fol. 193b. Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, I, Berlin 
1875, p. 13, note, translates the first part “blasse Farbe ist ein Zeichen 
der Siinde”, but the above translation seems more in keeping with the 
context, in spite of the parallel in the Babylonian Talmud, Shabbat 33a 

_end, to which my colleague Dr. Ginzberg drew my attention. 

11 Zohar Hadash on Gen. 1 9, Salonica 1597, fol. 19b. The words in 
brackets are added in later editions. 

12 7b. on Gen. 27, fol. 32b seq. The late Dr. Kotkov suggested to 
me to correct the impossible 39xp into xump, the Syriac Lene (see 
J. Payne Smith, Compendious Syriac Dictionary, Oxford 1903, p. 518) 
and xrerip into xiwwp which, he thinks, stands as an equivalent for the 
Sefira Hekal, 
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32b—33a Gen. 27. (And we learn in the Book of the Great 
Wisdom of Solomon:) “It is the divine name Shemita which, 
on account of the dark ink, the king, the castle puts on the 
small seal to give him rule under it.” 

These two passages evidently are derived from a Cabbalistic 
book which may be identical with the N25 NOow7 NID 
repeatedly quoted in the Zohar. For the sake of completeness 
I add these passages in a foot note.’* 


13 See the list in Zunz, J. c., Steinschneider, Bodleian Catalogue, p. 2288. 
A. Zohar I, fol. 7b: 
yaar pana sdy ada pow yom pysws RBs Rew (xD5D TDdVT RIDDI NINDwWR) 
Pan yeoNT NWA MID IND MY ID RM IPI WR 7a AST AMD RBOKD PNT 
qa POW pm pyse pos pins prow pm pysaws pnw pow $d ma Apdo md 
ings mS Ropd pra yerdat AMD Apoak pM india) PINK “OMw) INK PI 
pipan > Np) ype pn pyIws 
(In connection with the son of the Shunnamite we find in the book 
of King Solomon:) “The engraved divine name of 72 names he engraved 
upon him in the form of words, for the letters of the alphabet which his 
father had engraved upon him originally had disappeared when he died. 
Now when Elisha embraced him he engraved all these letters of the 72 
names, and the letters of these 72 names which are engraved are 262 
letters and all of these letters were engraved by the breath of Elisha in . 
order to revive him with the letters of the 72 names and he called him 
Habakkuk.” 
B. ib. 13b: 
ssnwe xd NIST RMD ID by ont RD boT RDbp mndws aD’ HN IT AM 
P73 59 $y dw ms OWN BINT RIPITT YD) PNT ONT RIpID Ody5 MaprT 
ws 1 Puan en b> oy AT DOMM DSNNED INST NT NTT NOP RTD RDOYT 
W393 MPoNOKd WyD RPS RIT NTT PID TMD OWINNT NPT RAND po prt 
5> xobdn xinm od 33 dy Ax assis 75 ND PPP kw d5> dy OTNT Ap 
37> MD 32005 yd Awa RIV SOT WD My aw Rd DDNd yD MAT ADT 
RVINID JO TOR IPT anwar NDSD OWS RMdD “Ty. 
(This secret we see in the book of King Solomon:) “Whosoever takes 
pity on the poor whole-heartedly, his countenance will never be changed 
from the likeness of Adam, and when the countenance of Adam is marked 
upon him he rules over all the creatures of the world by the power of 
countenance; that is the meaning of the words ‘and the fear of you and 
the dread of you shall be upon every beast of the earth’ etc. (Genesis 9 2). 
They all fear and tremble before this image which is marked on him. 
For this law (viz. charity) more than any other law helps to bring men 
into the likeness of Adam. How do we know that? from Nebuchadnezzar; 
although he dreamt that dream, as long as he took pity on the poor, it 
did not come upon him. When ke looked with an evil eye-upon giving 
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What freedom the Cabbalists permitted themselves in making 
up “quotations” from the Wisdom of Solomon can best be seen 
from the Apocalypse prophesying the movement of Sabbatai 


alms to the poor then the Bible says (Daniel 4 28), ‘To thee it is spoken’ etc., 
at once his countenance changed and he was driven away from men. 
The same quotation is found in a Hebrew translation in Meir Ibn 
Gabbai, 3p» ny‘din, in the chapter on the Sukkah as taken from the Book 
of Solomon’s Great Wisdom, x35 mpd5ws igna xnpont KIDD. See 
Chores’ note in his edition of Abraham ben Elijah Wilna, ndyD 34, 
Warsaw 1894, p. 63—64. 
C. ib. I appendix 2b: 
ms pds2 ws 13 Sono’ ok gam maeins 537 Kod Andes ws aD 137 
sire “by nang xd pw > am 
(We are thaught in the book of King Solomon:) “If on the last 
night of the Feast of Tabernacles one looks at one’s shadow and sees it 
complete, death has not been decreed upon him for that year.” 
D. 2b. vol. II, 67 a: 
‘wT PMs pmdss psx xd xdyd vp onus yko S57 asd modest apps xn 
“Ta YR Wwe pow meyy pow poo pswdw mwyS KMDdNRT ws 13 wT 
(We find in the book of King Solomon:) “Whoever raises his hand 
upward but not in prayer and devotion he is a man who is cursed by 
the ten rulers appointed and they are the ‘ten rulers that are in a city’ 
(Ecclesiastes 7 19).” 
E. ib. 125a—b: 
WW NTN Wann dsp a Sot yo Sot ynowK In... RID mNdws wwOT AM 
sdeyds piss 225 wpdpa xodph k3 KINNK POY PII RIN RTOS wk KIN RNS 
Tow pomp ads pr xndya post anwnsgd om avima Popnd eaxD_ ANDI 
owse NOT IN ND xNows D pone Por psa os 
(We find in the book of King Solomon:) “Whoever partakes of such 
food either mixed (of milk and meat) together, or at the same time or 
at one meal, for 40 days there appears a kid with a helmet on its skin 
‘perceptible only to those above (angels) and a company of the Unholy 
Side approach him and he thus provokes visitations upon the world, 
unholy visitations, and if he begets a son during this time they lend him 
a soul from the Other Side (that of impurity .. .).” 
pbipp “3 is the technical term for a kid roasted in its entirety with 
entrails and lungs on its head like a helmet. 
F. ib. 139 a: 
“pxdy PO PONPT nenon mar ‘Tm dbp mpdwt Ds 
In the book of King Solomon there are in reference to this altar of 
brass secrets about the higher world. 
G. ib. IIT, 10b: 
OMT IN Mw wpa pds7 and anwps WDD “Dx bp mDdwT RDS 
poy win pose ono In ads7 
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Zevi which was written by the Constantinople preacher Abraham 
Jakhini and circulated by Sabbatai’s prophet Nathan of Gaza 
as an old quotation from the “Book of the great Wisdom of 


(In the book of King Solomon he says:) “The meaning of the Yod 
with three knots which are contained ia its own knot, is one the most 
awful one (the Sefira Keter), one of hidden paths (the 32 Paths of 
Wisdom), one of the deep river (the Sefira Binah).” 

The text is partly corrected according to a quotation in Meir Ibn 
Gabbai, mmx TN, Berlin 1850, fol. 10a; suwp3, is a correction suggested 
by the late Dr. Kotkov for xiypa and yperp2 respectively; to him I 
also owe the interpretation of the Sefiroth. 

H. ib. 65b: 
anes mxdy RAMINI xvesp[y] gw NEP. ws Soop moby wpa gonswat 

(And we find in the book of King Solomon:) “The word Asher (ws) 
alludes to the combination of the Eden and the Castle in a celestial union.” 

I. ib. 104a—b: 

SOP IN Ap Hw oxnND nonvK NT RNywIT NansAwS NDdp mNdwt ads 
aod wo anne xdeda go aim by xpyp) ads. xpypn Now WI DT RBIS 
93 “SNR ROY NIT WI IIT READS Row RDS Sn wh Sy w3 43 “ON “INNd 
wa 02 “ans 8d jen mone we by aMeD > Hw Ros Rint RNP xd IN wa 
aandyd pest ay mdap> yom ods sim iedsa ooNn ns ‘7 DY NT NT RTT 

(In the book of King Solomon we find:) “At the time when 
copulation takes place below, the Lord sends a form like unto the face 
of a man impressed and engraven in an image, and it hovers over this 
union, and if the power were given to the eye to see, a man would see 
over his head an image formed like unto the face of men. By this image 
man is formed, and when this image which the master sends does not 
hover over his head and is not found there, man is not formed. This is 
what the Bible means (Genesis 1 97) ‘and.God created man in his own 
image’. This image precedes his entrance into the world”. 

J. ib. 164 a: 

POD BAAN AW RAMSIPI MM OS RT 37 NS’ NPIS WS xobp modws sep 
Pws PIN RMN. ANS spyy RIN MW Ww MNT ne and API pms pd 
MIBDS OT PAS API mNd) apys OAIIND TW MM OTN NTT 35 PST pws 229 

agody min xd max 225 prs’ xmysEN2 IPN NT NWS PY RT 

(In the book of King Solomon the order in which the patriarchs are 
buried in the cave of Machpelah is given as it ought to be and is this 
way.) “Adam and Eve first, Sarah and Abraham next to them, Isaac 
and Rebekkah in the other corner of the straight line in the same row. 
Jacob and Leah in the middle. Thus women are next to women and 
men next to men: Adam and Eve, Sarah and Abraham, Jacob and Leah, 
Rebekkah and Isaac. Adam on the one side and Isaac on the other and 
Jacob in the middle. Isaac next to his father would not be according 
to propriety.” 
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Solomon” which he had discovered." It begins: I Abraham, 
having been in seclusion for 40 years and being worried by the 
power of the great crocodile which dwells in the Nile and 
wondering when the end would arrive, heard a voice calling: 
Lo! a son will be born to Mordecai Zevi in the year 5386 (1626) 
and he shall call his name Sabbatai. He will humiliate the great 
crocodile and take away the power of the flying snake and of 
the crooked snake and he is the true Messiah and he will make 
war without hands until the donkey will mount the ladder... 

The quotations from the Book of Wisdom which I propose 
to discuss here are quite different in their character from all 
those mentioned before and I think are much more interesting 
in many respects. They are found in a commentary on the 
Zohar which was written in Spain, perhaps in Saragossa, in 
1325 and has the title S07 M325 (Pavement of Sapphire). 
According to G. Margoliouth” the author is Joseph Angelino. 


K. Besides these quotations we find in I 225b a reference to the 
book of King Solomon, the book which treats of the higher world which 
he calls the all-inclusive wisdom. 
xoo7 Rnpont Ney > apT mNdy ain xzdp modes spss “Sp xamwe and IIT 
78b to the mmbwi mxby spp for the divine names found in the crown. 

L. Finally a quotation belonging to a different kind of book occurs 
in II, 171 b—172 a. 

WIT NTT PAI ION NT YP. pyaNt xnpon2 ado made amps ret RT RID 
podyd pd pspnnp ads pop xd por passt wend 

(Similarly it is hinted in the book of King Solomon where it treats 
of the science of the precious stones) that if the shine of the spark and 
glow of certain stars are missing in them they will never grow and develop. 

M. A hidden Book of King Solomon, x25p mndwt x33 815d, is quoted 
II 70a as source of a treatise on physiogonomy; see Steinschneider, Die 
Hebriischen Uhersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin 1893, p. 971, note 135. 

In the interpretation of these passages I have consulted my colleagues 
Dr. Ginzberg and the late Dr. Kotkov. It is a source of regret that the 
very important study on the Zohar has been interrupted by Dr. Kotkov’s 
untimely death. 

14 The prophecy is printed in full in Jacob Sasportas ‘23 5213 NS"S “NYP, 
Odessa 1867, fol. 13a and b and, from MS. Oxford 1777, by David Kahana 
in Hashiloah, Il, 327—28; ovvonm ovxnawn pYoapen nbn, Odessa 1913, 
p. 61—62. 


15 Cat. of the Hebrew and Samaritan MS. in the British Museum, iii, 
1915, p. 71—74. 
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This book of which only a few MSS. are known was published 
for the first time in Jerusalem in 1913. The edition covers 
Genesis and the greater part of Exodus. The British Museum 
MS. contains Genesis and Leviticus. Here I found the following 
two quotations which while not likely to have been derived from 
an authentic text of the Wisdom of Solomon seem to me without 
doubt to go back to some old Apocryphal text. The author 
adds the Hebrew translation to the Aramaic text. One of 
the passages occurs folio 6a of the edition on Genesis 112. It 
reads: 


Siw yo ND ow isww mo>ws NIN NNAIN DS ‘NSsow 
(yma. apn Axw yo wn*o arm Sy depres opn 
o’pn Sixw yo wn nv a Ja on apn Dixy yo sna 
7 NYT NII NNN PT yO Sr TaN Nd) 7 yt AM 

PAY PITT pTDDD 


(I found in the book of the Great Wisdom of Solomon, where 
we read:) “The dead thou revivest from Sheol who have been 
killed for the love of thee; the dead thou revivest from Sheol 
by thy power, o Lord! the dead thou revivest from Sheol who 
hoped for thee and saw thee not; bring life from afar by the 
order of him who reviveth us, their silver and their gold is 
with them”. 

The last sentence is not at all clear and the text no doubt 
has been corrupted. The author interprets the four repetitions 
to refer to those who were killed during the Egyptian exile and 
the Babylonian exile adding in this instance the word “who have 
been killed” so that the sentence would read “the dead thou 
revivest from Sheol who have been killed for the sake of thy 
power” instead of “the dead thou revivest from Sheol by thy 
power”. The third sentence he refers to those who were killed 
during the Hasmonean struggle and the fourth to the Roman 
exile. 

The pronounced belief in resurrection contained in these 
sentences we find also in the longer and more interesting 
quotation which occurs a little earlier in our book (fol. 5a on 
Genesis 15). It sounds like a Messianic psalm and, as the author 
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informs us, formed the end of the book of the Wisdom of 
Solomon.”® 
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(And this is evident from the end of the book of the Great 
Wisdom of Solomon which speaks thus:) “Blessed are the people 
who died in Jerusalem, whose blessedness will not end, and 
their honor will not cease; their kingdom will not be removed, 
their splendor not be dimmed and their light not be darkened; 
their kingdom is ever lasting, and their rule is for all times. 
A people whose strength is thus, how fitting for it is its pride, 
how agreeable its beauty. It is honored and praised very much; 
sin is forgiven the sinner and weighty offences they remove by 


16 Margoliouth gives the page of the British Museum MS, (14a) on 
which this passage occurs. I procured a rotograph of this page of the 
MS. which is referred to among the Variae lectiones under the text with 
B while J refers to the Jerusalem edition. The beginning of the quotation 
in another MS. Catalogue Schwager and Fraenkel XI, Husiatin 1906, p. 71, 
No. 446, literally agrees with B. 
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sacrificing unto Thee pure sacrifices in the gates of Jerusalem. 
The early generations praise and the latter are not silent; they 
acknowledge the Lord, praise Him with all their mouth, Him who 
brought us out of great darkness and enlightened us by the 
eternal light, who brought us out of the house of prison and 
broke our fetters and shackles, and He raised us from the dust, 
to great glory He brought us, our dead from Sheol He raised as 
witness unto those who come into the world, renewed are the 
bodies of them who served His might alone; they all praise Him 
by day and remain not silent by night, for He gave us joy, and 
He established us, and with great honor He clothed us, He did 
much good unto us and saved us in His great charity, let us 
praise the Almighty, for beside Him we have none”. 

This text is interesting in more than one respect. It proves 
that it cannot have formed part of the Apocryphal Wisdom of 
Solomon. The attitude of this book to the belief in resurrection 
is still a matter of dispute. But it surely cannot have contained 
an unequivocal formulation of the belief in resurrection of 
the body from Sheol such as we find in our fragment. The 
brief reference to the sacrifices in the gates of Jerusalem sound 
as if the author wrote at a time when the temple was still in 
existence. If he had written after the destruction, the hope of 
restoration would in all likelihood have been included in his 
picture of the Messianic times. The Aramaic text undoubtedly 
is a translation from the Greek, for we find repeatedly N33 as 
a name of God. Now Gibbor, while used frequently as an 
attribute of God, never, to my knowledge, occurs independently. 
It is, however, the equivalent of the Greek éoyupés which in 
Aquila, as Dr. Reider has shown in his Prolegomena to an Index 
to Aquila, p. 30, is the regular translation for El. It is sometimes 
used in the same way by the Septuagint, see also the Apocalypse 
of Abraham, chapter 8. The Aramaic is not of a uniform 
character but here later corruption by copyists is to be expected. 
The larger piece according to the statement of our commentator 
is taken from the end of the book and the possibility cannot 
be overlooked that an extraneous piece might have been added 
at the end of a copy of the Wisdom at some time or other; but 
no such information is given about the shorter quotation 
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mentioned before.” The possibility therefore remains that we 
have before us the remnant of an unknown apocryphal book 
equally ascribed to Solomon. The Messianic conclusion found 
in the last chapter of the Psalms of Solomon is quite different 
from our passage. 

Perhaps some one more familiar with this literature can 
point out parallels elsewhere and define the proper place of our 
fragment. It certainly is an interesting remnant of apocryphal 
literature. 


17 A third reference, fol. 54a of the edition, does not quote any text 
of the Wisdom. 
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THE DATE OF EZEKIEL 45 1-s2 AND 47 1s—48 35 


GEORGE R. BERRY 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


N a paper read before this society and published in JBL 

vol. XX XTV (1915) I discussed Ezekiel 40—48, reaching the 
conclusion that these chapters are the work of two principal 
authors, or possibly more, and belonged to the Greek period, 
with a suggestion of the possibility of the Maccabean period 
for the first part. The present discussion of the date of 45 1-8 
and 47 1s—48 35 is intended as a supplement to that earlier 


paper. 

45 i—s, although separated from 47 13—-48 35, deals with the 
same thought, the distribution of the land of Palestine among 
the twelve tribes, a thought not elsewhere treated in chs. 40—48. 
This distribution of the land contains various striking features. 
The territory of the priests, the Levites and the prince is of 
fixed extent and located in the approximate center of the land, 
surrounding the sanctuary. There is no occupation of the land 
east of the Jordan; it is not even mentioned. The land not 
occupied by the city of Jerusalem, the sanctuary, the priests, 
the Levites and the prince is divided among the tribes, twelve 
aside from Levi, each of these having a strip of territory extending 
from the east to the west of Palestine, its dimensions not being 
stated. The order of arrangement of the tribes differs in several 
particulars from that of the original possession of Palestine. 
Neither does it correspond to the actual possession at any Old 
Testament period, the only variation from the original order 
recorded in the historical books being that Dan removed from a 
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position in the south to the extreme north. It is the variant 
order of the tribes here given which seems especially strange. 
No nearer approach to a reason for this has been given, so far 
as I am aware, than that suggested by A. B. Davidson in the 
Cambridge Bible: “It is perhaps accidental that the children 
of Leah and Rachel occupy the centre, while the sons of the 
handmaids are placed at the extremities”, surely hardly an ad- 
equate reason. 

It seems to me that such a changed division of the land must 
have had some basis in the historical background of the writer, 
not simply a background which would allow it, as at the return 
from the exile, but which would indicate some of the definite 
changes. I wish to suggest a background which seems to me to 
fulfil these conditions. 

The first evident fact concerning the changed distribution of 
the tribes is that those east of the Jordan are accomodated in 
the region west of the Jordan. Another fact is not less striking, 
that Issachar and Zebulon, which had occupied the general 
region known as Galilee, are changed to a position in the south 
of the land. 

During the time of Judas Maccabeus, somewhat after the 
rededication of the temple in 165, expeditions headed by Judas 
and others went to the region east of the Jordan and to Galilee 
to rescue the Jews who were being attacked by their Gentile 
neighbors, those regions having at that time a predominance of 
Gentile inhabitants. Both expeditions resulted in delivering 
the Jews, but in both cases the situation was regarded as so 
dangerous that the Jews were collected and carried back to 
Judea, thus giving up those districts as Jewish territory. This 
historical situation is sufficient to account for the abandonment 
in these chapters of Ezekiel of the territory east of the Jordan 
and of Galilee, the abandonment of the latter being left to be 
implied by the transfer of the tribes of Issachar and Zebulon 
from their former location in Galilee to the south of the land. 

But how could room be secured for these tribes? That came 
somewhat later. In the year 129, under John Hyrcanus, Edom 
or Idumea, occupying the south of Palestine and with which 
war had previously been waged by the Maccabeans, was fully 
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conquered and made to submit to circumcision, thus becoming, 
in a formal sense at least, incorporated with the Jews. In the 
preceding year, 130, John Hyrcanus fought with the Samaritans 
and defeated them, capturing the city of Shechem and destroying 
the temple on Mount Gerizim. Thit act might readily have been 
regarded as destroying the separate identity, especially the 
religious identity, of the Samaritans and incorporating them with 
the Jews. 

It is after 129, then, that we find the further element in the 
background needed for these chapters of Ezekiel. 

The time of John Hyrcanus was one of the most prosperous, 
' perhaps the most prosperous, in the Maccabean period, He was 
probably the first to put his name on his coins, he ruled over 
an extensive territory, and his reign after 129 was largely 
peaceful. The writer of the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
in this time, evidently considered John Hyrcanus to be the 
Messiah, even though he was of the tribe of Levi. Whether he 
attempted any new division of the land is not known. There is, 
however, a record in Josephus, Ant., xiii, 10, 2, that he colonized 
some Idumeans in Samaria. Quite possibly he settled Jews, it 
might be some of those brought in by Judas, in Idumea and 
Samaria. Or it may be that the scheme presented in these 
chapters of Ezekiel is purely ideal. If ideal, however, it has a 
basis in the historical situation, the essence of the plan being 
that the tribes withdrawn from eastern Palestine and Galilee 
are to be settled in Idumea and Samaria. The half tribe of 
Manasseh from the east is of course united with the half in 
western Palestine. Reuben is put in the territory of Samaria. 
This is the most prominent position given to any of the tribes 
that are brought in, and may be due to the traditional prominence 
of Reuben as the tribe descended from the firstborn of Jacob. 
South of Simeon, in the conquered territory of Idumea, are put 
the other tribes, Issachar, Zebulon and Gad, their arrangement 
apparently not being governed by any definite principle. 

It should also be noted that Dan, most naturally, remains in 
the territory it had won in the extreme north of Palestine. 
Judah and Benjamin are transposed. The reason for this is 
purely conjectural, a natural reason suggested by the circum- 
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stances, however, is that Judah, being actually the principal 
part of the nation, is put on the north of the temple as a defence 
in the direction of the great enemy, Syria. The grouping of the 
priests, Levites, and prince around the temple is an obvious 
outgrowth of their religious importance. 

47 22-23 is not without its bearing upon the matter. There 
it is provided that sojourners in Israel shall have an inheritance 
like the Jews, the inheritance being in whatever tribe the so- 
journer resides. This provision means, under the circumstances 
here considered, that the Idumeans and Samaritans shall not 
be dispossessed by the Jews but shall have an inheritance 
with them in their territory. 

The description of the city in 48 30-35 gives the names of 
the twelve tribes to the twelve gates of the city, three on each 
side, Levi being included and Joseph taking the place of Ephraim 
and Manasseh. It can hardly be without significance that the 
gates toward the north and south, the only directions which 
faced toward the territory of the tribes, bear the names of three 
tribes of the north and the south respectively, according to the 
arrangement of the tribes here given. ‘ 

A few suggestions further may be added, in connection with 
what has already been said. If the chapters here discussed 
belong to the Maccabean period, that is probably true of the 
rest of chs. 40—48. There seems no reason to doubt the con- 
clusion reached in my earlier paper, however, that a least two 
authors are to be recognized in chs. 40—48. 40 1—43 17, in 
large measure a description of the temple with detailed measure- 
ments, is probably to be put shortly before the cleansing and 
restoration of the temple under Judas, in 165. There are 
resemblances in phraseology in several places in 40 —48 to the 
work of Ezekiel. It seems probable to me now that these should 
be regarded as the deliberate work of the authors, rather than 
as editorial features, and hence that these chapters should be 
called pseudepigraphal, since pseudepigraphy was very common 
in the Maccabean period. 

In my earlier paper I considered 43 1s—48 35 to be largely 
the work of one author, 44 1-4 46 19-24 and 47 1-12, however, 
being regarded as partly or entirely from the hand of a later 
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editor. I am now particularly impressed with the unity of 45 1-8 a, 
16-17, 21-25 46 1-12, 16-18 47 13-48 35. In all these portions 
the prince is prominent, and he is not mentioned elsewhere in 
40—48 except in 44 3, which seems to be editorial. The remainder 
of the material in 43 1s—48 35 is for the most part general 
Levitical legislation, in the style of P, and probably from a 
distinct author; this gives three principal authors in 40—48, 
the author in the case of the Levitical material being rather a 
compiler. 

The figure of the prince in the chapters mentioned fits the 
Maccabean period as no other. In 141 an assembly of the people 
made Simon high priest, captain and governor, this honor being 
hereditary. Simon und his successors, therefore, it is well known, 
were the heads of the nation both politically and religiously as 
was never the case before. In the regulations concerning the 
prince in these chapters he is thought of largely as the religious 
leader, that is, as the high priest. In Lev. 6 19-23 (Heb. 12-16), 
the duty of offering the daily sacrifice was placed on the high 
priest. In the later Jewish custom he did not always offer the 
sacrifice but he defrayed the cost of it, as testified by Josephus, 
Ant. ITI, 10, 7. In Ez. 45 17 and elsewhere it is the duty of 
the prince to provide all the offerings. Surely he can be no one 
but the high priest. Yet he is distinguished from the priests in 
that he has his territory apart from theirs, and this territory he 
can give to his sons as he pleases, 45 7—8a 46 16-18 48 21-22. 
This indicates political importance and answers completely to 
the position of Simon and his successors. 

The Maccabean age was continually testifying that it had no 
prophet. In what sense was this? The book of Daniel surely 
belonged to this period. What is meant apparently is an in- 
dependent prophet. The prophets of that time get their message 
from an expansion and application of the earlier writings. The 
writer of Daniel gets his message from a study of the “books”, 
Dan. 92. There and in the following verses Daniel is represented 
as speaking. He starts with Jeremiah’s prediction of a duration 
for the captivity of 70 years and, evidently regarding that as 
not yet fulfilled, interprets the 70 years as seventy weeks of 
years. The writer of these chapters in Ezekiel concerning the 
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distribution of the land obtained the starting point for his 
message in a similar way. In 47 14 Yahweh is quoted as saying: 
“And ye shall inherit it, one as well as another; for I sware 
to give it unto your fathers; and this land shall fall unto you 
for inheritance”. The writer evidently considers this promise 
not yet adequately fulfilled, and his scheme indicates how it is 
to be fulfilled under the circumstances in which he lived. 
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N an article “The Code Found in the Temple”, (Vol. XX XTX, 

pp. 45—51) Professor Berry makes an attempt to discredit 
the view held by modern critics that the code found in the year 
621 B. c. by the High Priest Hilkiah, was the D code. He goes 
further in his new discovery and argues that the code was, to 
our astonishment, H. The comparisons and inferences which he 
makes seem quite inadequate to establish the contention. For 
example, he argues that Dt. is based on Lev. because he finds 
many passages in Dt. which seem to him an expansion of those 
in Lev., rather than the originals of which the Lev. passages 
are a condensation. He seems to disregard the fact that the 
principal motives of H and D are entirely different in character. 
so that what is of vital importance for one is not so important 
for the other; this, in spite of the fact that in almost all instances 
in which he suggests that Dt. is expanded there is a different 
reason given for the observance than in H. This indicates that 
the author had something to impress more than the author of 
H, but not because he expanded it on the basis of H. But ever 
if this argument were valid, why ignore the fact that there are 
numerous places where H is expanded and D is brief. The 


passages in which H may be regarded as expanded from D are 
the following: 


Lev. 17 10-14 Dt. 12 16, 23-25 15 23 


Lev. 17 15—16 Dt. 14 21 
Ley. 18 8 2011 Dt. 23 1 
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Lev. 19 33, 34 Dt. 10 17-18? 
Lev. 19 27-28, cf. 21 5, 6 Dt. 14 12 
Lev. 19 31, 20 6 27 Dt. 18 11 
Lev. 19 35-36 Dt. 25 13-15 
Lev. 20 1-5 Dt. 18 10 12 31 
Lev. 22 19-25 Dt. 17 1, ef. 15 21 
Lev. 23 15-21 Dt. 16 9-11 
Lev. 23 33-43 Dt. 16 13-15 

. 24 17-20, 21, 22 Dt. 19 21 
Lev. 25 35-37 Dt. 23 20. 


Turning to the arguments in favor of the H code drawn from 
a comparison with the account in II Kings 22—23, we may for 
the sake of clearness and accuracy quote Professor Berry’s own 
words and then consider whether they prove his point or the 
contrary. 

He writes: “The document found is called by the term ‘book 
of the covenant’ in IT K. 22 2-3, 21. Dis described as the ‘words 
of the covenant’ in Dt. 28 69 (English 29 1), and the term covenant 
appears elsewhere in D. References to a covenant, implying a 
description of the code H as a covenant, are found in Lev. 26 9, 
15,25, aS well as in v. 42, 44,45 which are perhaps. later addition.” 
According to Professor Berry this description may apply to both 
codes, since we find in both the word “covenant”. But when we 
find the term “words of the covenant” (it seems that the term 
“words” and “book” are used in Kings interchangeably) in the 
description in IT K. 23 3 which is the exact term found in 
Dt. 28 69, I think there is no doubt that Dis meant and not H. 
Furthermore the passages in Lev. which mention the word 
“covenant” do not apply to the code as a covenant; they simply 
speak of an existing covenant between Jehovah and his people. 

He goes on: “It is also called ‘the book of the law’, IT K. 
228,11. This phrase is not found either in D or H, but it is a 


1 Although Professor Berry considers this passage to be an expansion 
of Lev., I find it to be an elaboration. Dt. deals only with stones used 
for weight, and the ephah for measure. But Lev. enters into more details. 
It specifies meteyard, weight and measure; and besides the ephah it names 
the hin. 

6* 
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natural descriptive term for either.” Here he apparently excludes 
from D, 28 61 where the term “book of the law” is found, although 
it does not appear in Lev. He also ignores the fact that the 
document is called in IT K. 23 24, “words of the law” (here 
again “book” and “words” are used interchangeably). The same 
term “words of the law” is found in Dt. 17 19 28 58, but not 
in Lev. It seems that all the descriptive terms are found in 
Dt., but not in Lev., and so favor D and not H. 

He continues: “The consternation of King Josiah, II K. 22 11, 
and the reference to the words of the book as foreboding of 
disaster, II K. 2216, show that the book contained threatenings, 
which are found in both codes, principally in Dt. 28 and Lev. 26. 
The specific threatening that ‘this place’, presumably the city 
Jerusalem, should be a desolation, II K. 22 19, is not found in 
D but is in Lev. 26 31-32.” I have studied carefully the verses 
in Lev., but cannot detect the specific place, the city Jerusalem. 
Here are the verses: “And I will make your cities a waste, and 
will bring your sanctuaries into desolation, and I will not smell 
the savour of your sweet odours. And I will bring the land into 
desolation; and your enemies that dwell therein shall be astonished 
at it.” It is surely improbable that by “your cities”, “your 
sanctuaries”, and “I will not smell the savour of your sweet 
odours” Jerusalem is meant. But even so why state that such 
reference is not found in Dt? In Dt. 28 36 it says, “The Lord 
will bring thee and thy King whom thou shalt set over thee 
into a nation that thou hast not known”; is not the King in 
Jerusalem, and if so does not Dt. speak of a specific place? 
Also Dt. is definite in the element of threatening throughout 
chapter 28. 

“Abolition of all forms of worship of other gods is narrated 
in II K. 23 4-6, 10-13 and is in accord with Dt. 17 3 12 2-3, 
and Lev. 17 7 19 3 261, 30.” It is obvious here that the D code 
was the cause of the abolition, for IT K. 23 4-6, 10-13, 14, 15 
which tell the manner in which the abolition was executed, 
corresponds to the passages in Dt. but not to Lev. IT K. 23 12 
is in accord which the narrative in Dt. 9 21. 

“The abolition of sodomites, IT K. 23 7, is in accord with 
Dt. 23 17 (Hebrew 23 18) and Lev. 18 22 20 13.” Here Professor 
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Berry disregards the fact that the terms MHIP and WIP used 
in Dt., and OwiIP used in Kings, do not correspond to the term 
used in Lev. “Kadesh is strictly a ‘sacred Prostitute’ — one 
dedicated to some deity.”* As it is used in Kings, it clearly 
applies to a ‘sacred prostitute’, for it says: “And he broke down 
the homes of the ‘Kedeshim’, that were in the house of the 
Lord”. This term is not found in Lev. 

“Further it is generally agreed that part of II K. 238 should 
be read, ‘And he brake down the high places of the satyrs’; 
the worship of satyrs is forbidden in Lev. 177 but not mentioned 
in D.” 

He reminds us of the fact that the worship of satyrs is not 
mentioned in D and so this does not correspond to the code 
found, but he fails to note that the worship of “Ashera’”, “Host 
of Heaven”, “Sun”, and “Moon” that are spoken of in Kings are 
found in D but not in H. 

“Further II K. 23 9a says that the priests of the high places 
did not officiate at Jerusalem; this is directly contrary to the 
regulation of Dt. 18 6—7 which prescribes that they shall do so.” 
It is clear that Kings speaks of the ‘priest’ and Dt. of the 
‘Levite’. Also that Dt. does not command the Levite to go to 
Jerusalem in order to officiate but only “if a Levite come” then 
he may officiate. So Kings does not say that the ‘priest’ could 
not officiate: it simply says “the priests of the high places come 
not up”. There is no contradiction, and no reason here why D 
is not the code found. He ends: “The account in II Kings, 
therefore, favors the view that the code was H and not D.” 
How far this bold statement is justified we have tried to indicate. 

We may add a few points of the same general character, 
which tend to confirm the usual view. 

II K. 23 3, referring to the code, King Josiah said “And to 
keep his testimonies” (M)1TY); this phrase is found in Dt. 6 17, 
20 and not found in Lev. IT K. 23 3, 25, “with all his heart and 
with all his soul and with all his might.” This phrase is a favorite 
of Dt., it is repeatedly found, 6 5 10 12 11 13, 18 13 4, but is not 
found in Lev. II K. 22 19, “astonishment and a curse” (maw? 


2 Driver, Gn. 38 21. 
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mp); the same expression is found in Dt. 11 28 28 37, but not 
in Lev. 

IL K. 22 13 the consternation of the King about what he read 
in the document and his sending to “inquire of the Lord for me 
and for my people” (using the term ‘me’ and ‘people’ instead 
of the more natural term ‘us’, which he uses later at the end 
of the verse), suggest that he was familiar with Dt. 28 36, where 
it says: “The Lord will bring thee and thy King whom thou 
shalt put over thee, unto a nation that thou hast not known”. 
The reply of Hulda the prophetess that the King is expressly 
exempted from the doom of the unfaithful city also suggests the 
knowledge of the passage in Dt. 28 36. 
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N the Journal of this Society for 1885 and again in the 

Journal of 1915 I called attention to a curious song in a sort 
of jingle rhyme embedded in the book of Isaiah (3 18 ff), 
apparently a street song satirizing female vanity in dress, used 
by the prophet as a text for his denunciation of the sinful folly 
behind such vanities. This folk song seemed to be unique in 
extant Hebrew literature, but recently in restudying the Psalms 
of the singular little “Davidic” collection, 138—144, I became 
aware of a similar piece embedded in one of the Psalms of that 
collection. 

This group of Psalms, it will be remembered, is differentiated 
from all other Psalms and groups of Psalms in the last two books 
of the Psalter in that it is provided with musical headings and 
liturgical notes, like the Psalms of the first three books; more- 
over, each Psalm is ascribed to David, and one of them is 
provided with an “historical” note of occasion. In this they 
resemble the great “Davidic” collection of the first book, and 
the “Prayers of David son of Jesse” of the second book. In 
content, they constitute what, for lack of a better term, I may 
call a collection of “snare songs”, liturgies against secret enemies 
who have laid wiles and snares to entrap and bring evil upon 
the righteous, poor and needy suppliant. Typical is Psalm 139, 
which is divided into four equal stanzas, 1-6, 7-12, 13-18, 19-24, 
as shown by the sense, each stanza being provided also with a 
sort of summing up clause. This Psalm commences, after a 
method common in old Sumerian as in Hebrew psalmody, with 
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a half verse, and, as is common also in Sumerian psalmody, the 
suppliant is a poor, righteous one. The purpose of this Psalm 
is set forth in the last stanza. It is a sort of incantation against 
the wicked, through whose secret wiles evil has come or may 
come on the righteous follower of Yahaweh. To secure Yahaweh’s 
help to overcome these foes and their wiles the worshiper must 
give evidence of his knowledge of Yahaweh through which knowl- 
edge his prayer will exercise as it were a compelling power on 
Yahaweh to secure His intervention. In which, also, we find a 
conception similar to that found in old Sumerian as in other 
ancient incantations. Hence the suppliant displays his knowledge 
of Yahaweh’s ways, in stanza 1, in relation to all His acts and 
the very thoughts of His heart, which is yet a knowledge too 
high and great for the understanding of man. In stanza 2 he 
displays his knowledge of the omnipresence of Yahaweh in 
heaven and hell, in east and west, in darkness and light, so that 
darkness and light are one to Him. In stanza 3 he displays his 
knowledge of Yahaweh’s creative power, in his own dependence 
on Him for his wonderful and mysterious creation in his mother’s 
womb, and before that in the womb of earth, and in the record 
of the creation (we are evidently in the book age here). Having 
thus established his claim to Yahaweh’s help, we have in stanza 4 
the invocation of Yahaweh against his foes, the enemies of God 
and right, and a final protestation of his own purity and 
righteousness. 

The text of this group of Psalms is in an unusually disordered 
state, and there is a considerable number of Aramaisms and 
neo-Hebraisms. The suggestion is of a special text history, as 
though it had existed as a group by itself, and outside of the 
control of official scribes or Temple psalmists, for a considerable 
period, and then been taken over by the latter and added to the 
official Psalm collections. I would suggest that it was a collection 
of liturgies or incantations against secret foes and their wiles 
which had been in unofficial use and so handed down for a con- 
siderable period before it finally won its way into the official 
book of Psalms. 

As is the case in a number of collections in the Psalter the 
closing Psalms of this group are somewhat different from the 
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preceding. Both 143 and 144 make use of the historical motive, 
referring to the great deeds of the past, and neither of them is 
so manifestly a “snare” song as the other Psalms of this group. 
The latter of these is one of the most singular Psalms in the 
Psalter, and it is to certain of its singularities that I wish to call 
attention. 

Psalm 144 is divided into two clear cut parts, the first closing 
with v. 11. This first part is again divided into two stanzas, 
ending with partly identical refrains, 5-8, 9-11, and a preface, 
consisting of vv. 1-4, this whole portion, 1-11, being a mosaic of 
half quotations, chiefly from Psalm 18, except the identical parts 
of the two refrains, vv. 8 and 11f., which alone, by the way, 
constitute this Psalm a “snare” song. 

As in the case of Psalm 18 and as in the old Sumerian 
psalms, we have first a series of honorific names, adapted from, 
but with set purpose and considerable ingenuity never literally 
quoted from Psalm 18, and not always either from its opening 
verses. So v. 1a “NS MT PS is 1847 “NS FD WT ON; 
v. 1D ATOMS IMYASS Ip “TP tbo is 18 35 MOMIN *P Ind; 
in v. 2a “JOM seems to be a corruption, and should perhaps be 
corrected to "Pit from 18 2 or to ‘5d from 18 3. The remaining 
appellatives in 2a % ‘MSDN “23WN “NTSD are different parts 
of 183 or rather 2 Sam. 222, for it follows the text of the latter; 
2b “SPO 13) "33 is 183 “330 13 NOMS; and 2c ANN ‘Ay hw 
is 18 48 (or rather 2 Sam. 22 4) “SAM Oy Win. Vv. 3 and 4 
seemed to me at first to be a gloss from a later hand, suggested 
by the piling up of honorific names for God, which by magnifying 
His greatness caused the glossator to reflect on the insignificance 
of man in comparison with Him. But more careful consideration 
has led me to conclude that this reflection is a part of the 
original poem, or at least it is done in the same method of half 
quotations, v. 3 WAV WIS J3 WYN OW iD M7 being 
taken from Psalm 85 J37PAN “3 OI Jal WN “5 Wis 7D 
(the WOM with which 86 begins perhaps suggested the 
WAV with which the citation in our Psalm closes); and v. 4 
say dso wor mot Sand oN from Ps. 396, 7 99 937 99 JR 
723° Pom San Js ws Tory nova x VION (Apparently the 
concluding NY of our Psalm is suggested by the 138" of Ps. 39). 
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Similarly the body of the two stanzas which follow is a mosaic 
of citations, chiefly from Ps. 18, with the original words pur- 
posely transposed or substituted. So 5a TU) Jaw Or M7 is 
18 10 TW) DOW WO; 5b WY OMT YI is Ps. 10432 DWI Yr 
wy; 6 DIAN PsN now osam P13 PN is 1815 TSH now 
Dam 37 OPIS) OSS; 7ab OVW *S'¥iT) USD OVA Tt now 
O09 is Ps. 1817, 18 3's" I DA wh “INP MD now"; 
7e "D3 3A TO is Ps. 1845.46 193 "32; 9 DYVS WIN Tw ON 
=> mom wy daza 75 is Ps. 33 20, 3,2 mor wy dasa 
win tw > Mw with phrases revised, and a curious use of 
DYDS, as though to accentuate the intention of the author wil- 
fully to vary the original, a practice carried much farther in post- 
biblical literature, I believe, but not occurring elsewhere in Bible 
literature to the best of my knowledge and certainly never so 
clearly and consistently carried out through an entire passage of 
such length; io MY JND May Ws AS myDT ON> Apwn pA 
is Ps. 18 TY hs a> amwad son wy ido myw* Stan 
DAY. All the words of 11a occur in Psalm 18, but not in any 
one single verse, as though the author would close his mosaic 
with the most extreme exposition of his method possible. 


Verses 12-14, as they have come down to us, read: 


OA ys. OT Oyysd 13°33 WN 
57 Ian Mw ND NI 
7? ON 1d DNP DD OND 13" 
STMSVINI MII MOND Ky 
NST PN) PID P'S ONION IDS 
SINAN AMS PN) 


With a couple of most obvious corrections and adjustments 
of the text we have 
Dry oI O'yysd 33 
OMNI. MIVA AND NIA 


1 It is perhaps noteworthy that the citations from these two later 
Psalms occur in the first verse of the two stanzas respectively. All the 
other citations are from early Psalms. 
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(}t ON 0) O*p’DD OrxdD IID 
TINY PRI MSP PR PID PS 
~PMyINI MII Mp ox 
wnIM3 ... 200 wax 


The last two words in 12, 59° MIN are obviously a corrup- 
tion for something like 13.333. The last three words of 13 are 
apparently a note of a glossator, “from here to here”, something 
has been lost? Apparently this lost line has been inserted in 
v.14. The whole would translate as follows: 


Our sons like saplings grand in their youth(ful vigor); 

Our daughters like columns comely (draped) in their domesticity. 
Our garners full, overburdened ( from this 

No breaching, no leaking, no tumult ... to this.) 

Our sheep fertile, multiplying in our fields; 

Our cattle burdened, (heavy laden) in our streets. 


The WS with which v. 12 now commences may be a remnant 
of the verse of benediction with which Psalms frequently close, 
which originally closed the Psalm vv. 1—11, but, transposed to its 
present position after the addition of this jingle poem, or folk 
song, now appears as v. 15, thus 


> 7DDy On “ws 
orbs mw opm “ws 


which is itself a rhyme verse of curious construction. Possibly 
it was originally the close of the jingle, not of the Psalm, and 
the WS of 12 may be a dittography from v. 11. 

I should judge that verses 12-14 were originally a folk song 
which for some reason was written on the piece of papyrus or 
parchment on which the Psalm was written by the owner of 
the latter, or vice versa, and by that chance came to be com- 
bined with the Psalm, as we now have them. I should suppose 
the folk song to be older than the Psalm. 


2 According to the LXX all endings are in oF not 13. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


A SURVIVAL OF THE TETRAGRAMMATON 
IN DANIEL 


The (MOT 98) MT 137 (7) in Dan. 92 is correctly trans- 
lated in the “Theodotionic” testimonies with Adyos xvpiov. But 
in the “Septuagintal” tradition of the Chigi MS and the Syro- 
Hexaplar we read, éyévero tpdotaypua Ty yy eri “lep. It has 
not been noticed that ty yy is a survival of the presence of the 
Hebrew Tetragrammaton, i. e. THTAH = MIMI, the patristic 
tradition for the transliteration of 1. The variation has been 
obtained probably by a reallocation of the upright lines (as 
Dr. Bewer has suggested to me). Burkitt in his Fragments of 
the Books of Kings according to the Translation of Aquila, p. 15, 
says that “the more accurate copies” of the Greek to which 
Origen refers as containing the archaic T'etragrammaton, must 
be those of Aquila’s translation. But while our “Septuagintal” 
authority is Hexaplaric, the presence of the Tetragrammaton 
here is hardly due to contamination from Aquila but should be 
regarded as more archaic and indeed Origen does not necessarily 
imply Aquila in his év Tots axpySerrépors THY avTvypadwr. [See 
Mercati, Revue Biblique, 1911, 269.] In the form THMH the 
transliteration made some kind of sense and so has been 
preserved. 


Philadelphia Divinity Schoo! James A. Monrcommry 








